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greater or less as time goes on, M. Dugard is very careful not to 
commit himself. Begarding this mooted point he writes: 

" Is Emerson's influence destined to increase ? Will Emerson be 
esteemed one day a classic author, an educator of Humanity? Certain 
of his compatriots are sure that such will be the case. For them, ' the 
Sage of Concord ' towers above America like a giant dominating time 
and space. They indorse without reserve the words of Bronson Alcott 
and of Edward Everett Hale, who predicted for him universal glory. 
' May not Emerson, like Plato, rather be one of those philosophers who, 
from age to age, encounter only a dozen real readers?' query certain 
others. Is it possible that the moralists of a world whose traditions 
date only from yesterday and which is ignorant of the difficulties of the 
old civilizations have lessons for all the peoples? In France, notably, 
where the craving for pure reason is so strong that it appears easier to 
pass from Christianity to the Positive Philosophy than to stop at any 
form whatsoever of spirituality, will not Emerson's mysticism always 
be an obstacle to the diffusion of his thought? To these questions one 
knows not what to answer. The only thing one may venture to affirm 
with confidence is that, wherever there shall be souls upon whom the 
mediocre palls, Emerson will be greeted as a friend — for no one gives to 
the same extent as he, new reasons for loving life and for making 
it better." 

Alvan P. Sanborn. 



"THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY."* 

There can be little question that any estimate of the work 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward during her lifetime will be deflected 
from the consideration of her art to the appreciation of her repre- 
sentative character as a British citizen and a British matron; nor 
can this fail to give a proper pleasure to the public and to Mrs. 
Ward, even though it cost the price of a clearer criticism of her 
work. In both realms, personal and public, Mrs. Ward is dis- 
tinctly British; energetic, purposeful, attached to a cause and 
tenacious in it, capable of much devotion to make it prevail. Each 
expression of her thought shows an absence of morbidity, a de- 
liberate pleasure in the idea that material vicissitudes are tempo- 
rary, and a thorough faith in the doctrine of race-conscience, 
which we are happy to associate with the Anglo-Saxon. This is 
a blend pleasing to the taste of the solid citizen body, and pro- 

*"The Testing of Diana Mallory." By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ductive of a reading public that does not fluctuate and receives 
with steady nerves every successive story of human affection. 

Mrs. Ward is a writer who from novel to novel has given ex- 
pression to some contemporary issue of British popular concern; 
it may be orthodoxy in " Robert Elsmere," social philanthropy 
in " Marcella," or personal ethics in " Lady Rose's Daughter." 
The public respects her novels in advance and reads them with 
assurance. She stands like a sheltered light in an open place 
where other flames are extinguished in the wind. When she 
publishes a book she reminds us of a personage visiting a territory 
where a few are allowed to pass unquestioned. In short, Mrs. 
Ward, wherever she may journey in the land of the novel, is be- 
lieved to be on a reliable mission, and respectfully treated as one 
under the protection of her country's literary flag. 

As Mrs. Ward herself is pledged to be typically English, so 
the question involved in " The Testing of Diana Mallory " is as 
truly posed from the English point of view. The man who for- 
sakes a woman who loves him and is his promised wife at the 
moment of her grief and disgrace for a dead parent's crime is 
easily characterized in real life. In fiction he is at least the mod- 
ern type of the unheroic hero at full blush. It must be that one is 
called upon to consider palliating circumstances. 

Your cultivated Briton regards marriage as a religious in- 
stitution, but not exclusively; he knows it, albeit scarcely so 
thoroughly as the Frenchman, for a biologic expedient besides. 
He observes that the race is perpetuated, preserved and regulated 
by it, and he chooses the woman whom he elects to be partner 
with him in the process as a potential mother. That before the 
vision of most men love itself slips over the woman the halo of 
imagined perfect motherhood is only a divine circumstance where- 
by marriage becomes possible, and not a refutation of its reason- 
ing. All the stress of material living urges the union of equal parts, 
while a mesalliance due to defect in moral lineage is more appeal- 
ing when it destroys social prestige. Perhaps this also is a little 
British. Yet it may as well be admitted that in any social whole 
where politics and society are as two sides of a shield, the part 
played by the wife is multiplied by two; that socially dowered she 
is like so much capital to her husband, and if she carries a handi- 
cap she furnishes him with a halter. Lady Lucy Marsham was 
a good mother; she was also a zealous biologist. Oliver, her son, 
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was a detestable cad, and in addition ' aspired to be a statesman. 
Between them they agreed to sacrifice Diana for the general good 
of Oliver, and Diana agreed to it, too. 

It is not a new Active invention, the sins of the fathers, but 
like a sacred symbol it may be, counted upon to scourge the sym- 
pathies. When Mrs. Ward adopts it for a theme she swings away 
from historical plots, albeit not yet quite far enough from politics, 
into a path of pure sentiment, there to discover an idyllic heroine, 
all-deserving of joy and all-distressed. 

The testing of Diana Mallory is not altogether spiritual. 
It grows out of the most worldly of all reverses, the disgrace of 
a scandal. It brings about the kind of suffering which results 
from the press of circumstances, not from any conflict in desire 
or will, nor from what Joseph Conrad has called a "combat with 
the secret baseness of motives." Deeper, for this reason, the 
tragedy of Juliet Sparling, the mother, not because a wild blow 
made of her a murderess, hut because she bore the consciousness 
of a wrong that was her own; whereas the crime of a mother with- 
out intention, the death of a father without warning, the desertion 
of a lover without cause, the abuse of a vulgar cousin without 
provocation, compose such a burden of grief as gathers naturally 
on the shoulders of Atlas and may drop upon any passer-by. 
The test for which this girl's experience does serve is the test 
of every other character in the book. One old woman is raised to 
the highest exponent of worldliness and reduced to zero; another 
young one, out of an almost automatic vulgarity precipitates a 
single decent moment, doubtless the first of her life ; one old man 
renders up a living service for the sake of the unf orgotten dead ; 
another marshals an independence not often given to the sex — a 
friendship with one woman which is impregnable against the 
prejudice of another woman whom he loves; and a younger man, 
Diana's mate by every test of reasonable love, were love reason- 
able, comes to that compromise with the ideal wherein a man's 
dream-woman having passed from his reach, he is self-persuaded 
to hold out empty hands for second best. 

Then while this Lady Lucy mother is upsetting herself over the 
risk to her son, the rest of us are disposed to resent Diana's 
loving him at all. It may be argued that this is the fault of 
the author for not contriving him so that his charm, if not his 
worth, is apparent; for indeed, except that the two draw mental 
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fire in a political argument, there is no indicated ground for their 
attachment. On the contrary, Diana, a woman of warm-blooded 
ideals, sees Marsham violate every one of them, — loyalty, fair 
dealing, all degrees of honor, even the common decency imposed 
on a man in his public treatment of a woman. If it be not true 
that a high-minded girl could not have loved this kind of man, 
an argument somewhat artificial in face of the fact that such a 
girl usually does, one is roused to insist that having loved him 
she would before the last page outgrow the love. We have been 
somehow persuaded that to survive the fiery furnace one must use 
the other door in stepping out, whereas to go wholly through and 
out at the other end may indeed be a finer experience, but it is also 
less common. A truer plea would be that love that could live 
under insult to self, could die with ease under the knowledge of 
treachery, such as Marsham's was to Ferrier, of another. 

Against all such arguments we hasten to place a single one 
in the balance, the old - fashioned conceit, agreeably tolerated 
in ballad form, that the .heart that has truly loved never for- 
gets, but as truly loves on to the close. This sentiment we 
profess to applaud, and are not quite convinced of our own 
sincerity. Rather, " Hell hath no fury " has become a dignified 
, tradition among us. The woman scorned who fails to behave 
that way not only astonishes another woman, but disturbs a cer- 
tain sense of fitness in the man. A demand that she remember 
the outrage of her injury is instinctive. Happiness itself takes 
on an infamous hue if to save it from smothering to death the 
lady has stepped from the pedestal of her wrong. There is this 
little theatric pulse in the heart of love. Too many times it has 
inspired a tragic play wherein the actors, enchanted, turn into 
their own audience, and the curtain goes down at all costs on one 
last scene which the Master Builder's Hilda would call " fright- 
fully thrilling." 

This heroine of Mrs. Ward's is noticeably defective in stage 
heroics. When the man she loved put her away from his arms 
she let him do that; and when he folded them about her again 
she let him do that too. Her desire was that of the woman since 
the world began — to fulfil his desire of her. 

Then she was only a comfortable little hedonist, Diana, after 
all, securing her happiness ; securing it unselfishly, but securing 
it, nevertheless. Is there nothing deeper in it, then, than this? 
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There is an exquisite perception of youth that comes rarely, 
the conquering knowledge that the pearl is worth the price because 
in the whole of life there is nothing else worth purchasing. We 
recall a certain phrasing of it by an uncle of Mrs. Ward — Matthew 
Arnold: 

" Ah love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams . . . 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain." 

This is confession wrung dry of pride, this passionate call of youth 
to youth for surrender under a prescience of impending pain that 
shall be futile. The man Marsham admitted it as one taught by 
the world when it turned against him ; the woman, who had noth- 
ing to do with the world, as one whose hunger was of that naive 
order, almost forgotten in the modern confusion of appetites, 
which is perfectly willing to be fed. She might have said like a 
child, " You did take away my food when I was hungry, but you 
have brought it back — and I am still hungry." 

Surely we have some reason to be grateful for a heroine who, 
being capable of so much compassion for every other character in 
the world, is reasonable enough to include in that compassion 
herself. Contrariwise, we have great cause to regret that, having 
in a campaign of retribxition driven Fate herself to cover, Mrs. 
Ward ends her march at a sick-bed. After such a drubbing of 
defeat and besmirchment as Oliver Marsham, M.P., was led to 
suffer, the very literary notion of physical pain should have sug- 
gested anti-climax. It is a thousand pities that the candid splen- 
dor of Diana's visit, so straightforward and unhesitating, should be 
diminished by an expedient which a woman less noble than Miss 
Mallory, a writer less conventional than Mrs. Ward, might have 
demanded as an excuse for the lovers' meeting that insures the 
journey's end. The sick-bed is properly a resort for authors who 
drape happy futures upon their characters in such a manner as 
to avoid all nakedness of pride; and from this there seems to be 
no relief whatever, until the rest of us, situated on an island of 
imagination entirely surrounded by real life, are driven to sigh 
for some friendly accident whereby we too may possess our lover 
or win back our friend. 

It seems quite positive that Mrs. Ward did not work out her 
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conclusion for the sake of a happy ending. On the contrary, she 
exhibits the conviction that romance should rightly come to this, 
and so perhaps it should as long as our stories are made to end 
with the wedding day. When modern social life has evolved 
a psychology to show that marriage is properly the beginning of 
drama, that then only are the relations of men and women capable 
of the deepest complexities, we shall inaugurate a comedy to which 
the romance of courtship will have been but a lyric prelude. 
If the fallen curtain of this novel were to go up again after 
marriage, we should regard this story differently, perhaps, but 
then we should regard most stories differently. The indignant 
woman who hoped for the sake of Mrs. Ward's motherhood — the 
British matron again ! — that she would repent having given this 
woman in marriage to this man overlooked two useful facts. One 
is that in the refusal of Diana to marry Marsham we might have 
had the amusing anomaly of Diana in half-duplicate of Lady 
Lucy, fearing lest the weakness of the father reproduce itself in 
the children. The other is that the woman who would find mar- 
riage with Marsham a disappointment and a humiliation would 
be a woman whom unmanliness would offend to the death, and 
Diana had already proved herself not that kind of woman. 

" He was not love-worthy, therefore she loved him." Thus to 
counterphrase Heine is not merely to point the relations of this 
hero to this heroine; it is to hint at the whole ordained unreason 
of woman's love. For we confess it, there is the woman among 
us who drinks glory through the incapacity to turn on her god 
when he sets any look save that which she gave when he rose. 
The God of nature forbid that ever the others of us should mis- 
prize this sunflower love. It is the very law of the garden. 

Charlotte Louise Budyard. 



